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1 . Preparing the input for LDA 

From the set of protein family annotations for the (meta-)genomes, a suitable input 
collection for LDA was created. We limited our consideration to metagenomic 
sequences with taxonomic assignments because our aim was to process individual 
taxonomic bins, rather than whole metagenome samples. This strategy of splitting large 
metagenome samples into multiple taxonomic bins sharpened the co-occurrence 
signals, as it increased the number of input documents for LDA while reducing the 
effective sizes of the corresponding documents. 

Protein families occurring in more than 75% of the genomes/taxonomic bins were 
removed from the annotation set, as these tend to be uninformative. To reduce the 
impact of very abundant families (e.g. those found by unspecific HMMs), the maximum 
number of hits considered for any family per genome or taxonomic bin was limited to 1 0, 
even if we found more than 1 0 hits for this particular family. 

After filtering, for each genome and taxonomic bin, we defined a 'document' as the list 
of all protein families present in the corresponding annotation set. We therefore treated 
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protein family identifiers (e.g. GH16, PF00150) as equivalents to words in a natural 
language in text documents, and used these identifiers to define the input vocabulary V 
for LDA. Each created document can be seen as a multiset of protein families, meaning 
that single families may occur more than once. The resulting vocabulary comprised 
8413 family identifiers, 8141 Pfam-A terms and 272 CAZy/dbCAN terms. In summary, 
we created an input collection of 3216 documents, representing 2884 prokaryotic 
genomes and 332 taxonomic bins from 18 metagenomes. 



2. Two definitions of genome-specific module weights 

We tested two definitions of weights: The probability weights 6 d {t) of the LDA model 
and the 'completeness scores'. 

In the generative LDA model, O d (t) = P(t\d) describes the probability that a newly 
sampled word for document d originated from topic /. Thus the word content of a 
document is most likely shaped by the topics with high probability values 0 d (t), and 

0 d (t) reflects the relative importance of a topic. 

It might appear intuitive by analogy to use the inferred 6 d (t) probabilities of topics to 
estimate the importance of modules for (meta-)genomes in the context of the phenotype 
prediction problem. This would correspond to setting the weight matrix W to be 
equivalent to the matrix 0 of the inferred LDA model, where single values are 
computed according to the formula: 

&d _ n^ + a _ n ( t d) + a 

k=l 

where n { t d) is the number of words in document d that were assigned to topic / after 

the Gibbs sampling. However, one potential problem is that the values reflect the 
relative amount of words that were assigned to the respective topic, which means the 
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values are relative with respect to the importance of other topics that compete for the 
word assignments in the same document. Thus if more dominant topics exist in a 
document, they are likely to decrease the weights of all the other topics. This effect 
could be problematic when we compare the weights of a particular functional module in 
two different (meta-)genomes. The dominant topics of the individual documents are 
usually different from each other and also have varying relevance for the particular 
phenotype of interest. In both cases, the result is a document-specific shift of the 
weights of the non-dominant topics, which, in some cases, might hinder unbiased 
comparisons between different documents. We therefore aimed to define an intuitive 
and direct measure for the presence of a module in a (meta-)genome that does not 
depend on the document size or on other modules. The 'completeness score' of a 
module is the percentage of a module's protein families that occur in a specific genome 
or taxonomic bin. More precisely, we defined the weight of a module M t in document d 
of the (meta-)genome collection based on completeness as: 

weight, (d) := ' Mf nJ ' • 100% 
\M t \ 

Note that the thresholds for these weights are more intuitive than those for weights 
based on the probability values 0 d (t). 



3. The F-measure 

The F-measure is a combined measure of precision and recall, and is commonly used 
for assessing the performance in classification tasks [1] and for attribute ranking [2-4]. 
Since the process of lignocellulose degradation can be decomposed into different 
paradigms, we are searching for functional modules that are exclusive to some (but not 
all) of the lignocellulose degraders. Therefore, we should not require a module to 
achieve perfect recall, although we are generally interested in modules that are specific 
to lignocellulose degraders. The F-measure is the weighted harmonic mean of precision 
and recall, where the weight factor p controls the relative importance of precision and 
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recall. We used /? = 0.5 to give more importance to precision than to recall, as 
suggested by Lewis [5]. 



4. LDA model stability 

Model inference with LDA depends on Gibbs sampling and needs to be monitored for 
successful convergence. We monitored the progression of the likelihood to assess the 
convergence of the Gibbs sampling procedure and specified 2000 iterations as the 
burn-in phase of a run, though convergence could be observed much earlier. After burn- 
in, we collected 50 Gibbs samples from the posterior distribution over the model's 
parameters by taking a sample after every 10 iterations. Each sample was defined by 
an instance of the model's z vector, and we computed the distributions </> t (w) and 

6 d {t) for all documents and topics by averaging over the 50 samples. In general, 

averaging over samples allows us to summarize information from Gibbs samples [6, 7], 
but in the case of LDA, there is a theoretical risk of topic identity switching, even 
between samples from the same Markov chain [8]. We therefore used pairwise KL 
distances to track topics across the 50 samples and found no evidence for switching. 
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